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used guestioning_ sequenc^^ p|:eschool deyerbp«aen 

delayed male cliildren^^ 3 to 5 "yeais^ and their four adult 

'•raihersi The Fall Sbdel to Open QtiestibTi seguenee began with 
pfesentinathe chil^ a model^bf the correct ahsw^ : 

proceeded to Increasingly less^ restricted choices nnttl the open 
end^d reauest (••Tell me about this") . The Open Questib^ Full Hodel 
seguenee becrins^withvthe open guestion and proceeds through the, 
seguenee in reverse order until the child responds correctly Each S 
received 'each trailing, segu^ two ^ts of rjesponses. Results 

irdica ted that the Full Hbdel to Open Ou^stion strategy required 
fewer training sessibhs than the Open Suestibn to Full Hbdel strategy 
with all four. and trainerSi^S^ 

successful in teaching the target re^^ Full Bpdel tq^ 

Open Quest ion ^condition r each S^appea to evidence a^**iearning to ' 
iearfi'* phenomenon with fewer sessions necessary for the second set of, 
responses taught, CDBT ^ 
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Teacher Use of Diagn6s.ticlQuesti(^^^ Modeling in 

bangtiage Beyelepent \ - ' 



Most educatdrs are wel on teache? questibnT 

behavior^ Ibng described as a predominwW^er^ of teacher beha-vion present 
at all levels of instruction (Aciams, i#64j Aschner, 1961; Gall, 1970), has 
produce'd'^nflicting and ineonelusrye^resuTts (Odey & Huttip 
Rosenshine & Fuerst, 1971). * Typically investigations ef teacher cjUestiomng 
have fdcused on extremely general and indirect use of questioning in the i n- 
struetibnal process (BorgiKel ley* Langer, & Gall, -1970). Few studies have 
examined the direct and systematic application of questioning to evoke 
learning responses pursuant ta th^. attainment of specific instructidnal 
bbjeetives. Diagnostic questioning, a direct teaching strategy which • 
employs a sequence of specific question types', has received some research 
attention. Accdrding to stowitsehek and Rbfmeister (1974)' diagnostic 
questioning is intended to pinpoint and remediate sources of student error 
in academic work and may have significant value as a metholodogy .for. 
teacfSng varioas academic skills (Bdrg et al., 1970; Stowitsehek & Armstrong- 
lacino, 1978). 

Diagnostic questioning approaches may alsd have substantial worth -for 
teaching language and early concept learning in young handicapped children. 
Stowitsehek arid Ar*mstrdrig-I'acind (1978) reported that their diagnostic 
questioning strategy not drily iricreased computational skill of disabled 
learners, but problem solving arid reasdriing skills as well. While develop- 
merit df effective expressive langtiage arid cbimunieative behavidr is dften • 
measured by dbservable liriguistic behavidrs, it is a generally accepted 
corollary that a chi1d*s concept development, reasoning skills, and overall 
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" cbghiti.ve develdpent cdntrilbute to his linguistit developfiient fBowet'inah, { 
;1974,. 1S78; McLean .& Shyderl-Hetean, 19785 SldMn ^ -1973) . Thu^ 

■ that: any strategy -which improves overt pervformahee and eontnbutes to a "i 
child^s ability to reason |Uould be useful for facilitating lan.guage -de v^^ 
nieht. Bia'gnbstie fluestioning.i moreover* is more robust than soSe Jii^ct 
teaching strategies in that it can be readily Spplied in"both structured and i 
unstruct^jred language liarhihg contexts. ^ 

The purpose of the present study was to examine the effects- -of two 
comnionly used questioning sequences i Full Model to Open Question and Open ■ 
Question to Full Model, on the exptressive language repertoires of handicapped 
preschool children. Both diagnostic questioning strategies consisted of 
Sequences of preselected question types asked -by the trainer in response to , 
correct br'ineorrect answers of the child. The Full Model ' to Open^jQuestioh 
sequence essentially paralleled the questioning series used by Stowitschek 
and Armstrong-Iaciho (1978). The D pen Ques'tibn to Full MOdil sequence 
eehsisted of ths„same\questions and models presented in reverse order. 

METHOD 

V , 

^^^ ^SCTbTiects and Settifig^ 

Four preschool Jiiale_cMl^ aged 3-5 years, enrolled at the Kennedy 
eenWr Expey-imehtal School at George Peabody College of Vanderbilt University 
served as s^jbiects. eriteria for participation included: a) children who 
gDuld imitate two to four word strings but seldom spontaneously labelled 
• common objects, pictures or, events, and b) children whose current level of 
language usage was one- two years developmental ly delayed. Experimental 
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training sessions were conducted in small ^.observation rooms adjacent tb^ 
" each'' subject •'S;c1a^s^^ special education - : - 

servgd'ras trainers ih^partial fulfil llfient of a.practtcum reqairementi 

Materials^ . . * J; v - , ' " -v^ ' ..r- '^A;- '-- , 

' Stimulus. caHs dep^ objects \br' organisms, ^hum^n actions anB 

interactions V and -hUTOn emptl^^ were selected from-commerxial ly 'avail abl%^ / 
picture' card sets .(e.g.^>Peabddy Lahgua Developmeht lciti 1965) and .supple- 

mented with- teaef)€r-made picture; cards or pictures i^t'frbm iii^g^^ 

-.---.» - • • - . ^ .. ■ ^ . 

■ ; : _ ' \ ^' ' - : • VV-.- • • ■ ^ ■ ' 

, Target Res pons eg / . ' 

Respohses .tb. be trained were determined for each child ^^ed on language ^ 
' fie demonstrated.; Subject Sf for example,, was just begiiining to . Spontaneously v 
'"emit two word utterances, but could JmitatI them ad^uately. Therefore^ 
Subject 3's target responses, were set at two woird pbmbipati:Sns. Other 

subjects were required to emit full sentences of varying comple;^ty.' ' ^ 

\, ,.• -.^ . . • . . . ■ . . ' . _ . _ -.■ - - ' 

\ * Each subject was trained twb sejs bf responses to each of two- sets ^jf 

s'^imulus cards.> Each set of responses for/any' subject was cbhsisiint with 

■ regard -to form; For instance. Subject 4 learned to say, "The. boy is swingihg;r. 

ftll othpr responses in^that set h^d the same grammatical structure. The 

second* set of responses was always" ah expahsioh upon those in the first *set, 

e.g., "The Tittle>bby is swinging very high." . - 

Procedure \ " : » • ■ , 

Ihdividual probe (baseline) and traimng^ (intervention) sessions were 
scheduled daily, Monday through Thursday Shd lasted '5 to 12 rriihUt^s. Fdl lowing, 
baseline each child r^eoeived training twice under each of the conditions : 
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I) Ah, ep^ii Questidh td Full Model" (OQ-FM) , and 2) A Full Model to Open Question 
' (FHr-eq) 'eonditidnV' •■' 
^ ' Probe sessions . During each prq^e sess'ioh'-'the trainer presented two sets 
of 3' -to id stimulus cards, one card '^y as'tim6 and requested, "Tell me about 
this.'',- No feedback was given c%ticernij^g the correctness of subject responses; 
however, statements such as- "okay" arjd "that's nice loud talking," were 
provided intermi-ttently. _ . ^ 

Trainin.g sess4ins^ . During each training session a specific series of j 
diagnoS;tie questions Were presented and verbal praise given for each correct 
response. E&ch of the two diagnostic' questioning strategies was eitip.Toyed 
twice with each subject. Subjects we?e trained using one procedure at a 
time. ^ 

durihg training With each of the questioning strategies, a stimulus card 
was presen-ted^and an initial question asked. If a correct response followed, 
the child was- praised and the next card presented. If an er^or occurred, - ^ 
the trainer proceeded to tFre next level of question -asking in the. diagnostic 

' series; ' : . 

If a child erred bh the "first question during the O^ n Question to F all ' 
Model (OQ^Mj^ procedure, a series of progressively more restricted question 
types was asked. Each question, in the OQ-FM series provided additional cues 
to the subject regarding the desired response. In essence guidance toward 
a correct response was accomplished by limiting the response alternatives 
available to the subject and by including more and more direct prompts. As 
soon as the subject responded correctly at any level of questioning he was 
praised and the Open' Questiorj was presented a final time. The OQ-FM strategy ^ 
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iricTdded these question types presented 'to the subject in the following 

; A. Open Question loQ). This type of question' (or statement) was - 

intended to gain a two word or s-hort sentence response. It required . 
the student to produce a response, rather than imitate a model or 
chpose from available alternatives. 
' Exampl^e ^ Teacher :^'.)^'Tell me about this." (teadher. holds up a 

: . ^ u- ^ - - - picture of a eat; fhe correct response is" 

* "It's a cat.") - . / 

' ■ • ■ . Studeiit: "It's a dog." : . 

B. Hulttple-Cheice QUestidf] .(HCK This type of question presented ^ 
^ ■ alternative responses ^hieh included 

' ' . E xample - Teacfier: "is it a cat or is it a 
Student: "It's a cow." 



e. Restricted-Alterilative Question (RA). This type of question 
eliminated the alternative Ihcbrr^ct response without presenting- 
a complete model of the cor^rect response. 
Example - Teacher^: "ivimi a. coy. What is it?" (tot is 
^ gmphastze'd.): . * « 

: i ' Student: ' "A cat." i 7 

D. Full Model H[FMj. This was actually not -a question li^ut a statejnent 
followed by a direct model intended to gain a correct irr^itative 
response. The teacher >eques ted the student to imitate and model 
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£j<ampl& - TeScRerl , "Say i 'It's a eat; 'f ' . ■ 

itudent: "It's a cat." • . f .' * : v . 3 r. s /V" ' --.^ ^ ., 
Teacher: ,"yeSi\ it's a cat. Very good." 'Tell me about , 

, student: "It's arcat." . " 
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Teacher: "Very good!" 
The Full Model (FM) step^Was reduced further, if the subject did not suoSssf ally 
imitate the full model . Jin such eases ^ a partial model (PM) or a limited number 
of the words in the target response were provided^ e.g., "Say, 'It's a'." After 
the ehild said these few v«)fds, the full sentence was again mg^eledi e.g., 
"Say, 'It's a dbg.'" The trainer used, her own discretion to select which words - 
to nfcdel when giving a partial model . All i questiotjs were asked a maximum of . 
two times before the: next question was presented. Subjects who did not _respond, 
correctly by the end of the questioning sequerice ; were ^ told ;^"That,[s a ^ good, try^" 
or praised Yor cooperative be V ^ • : " 

Sitnilarlyrthe F^jH Made! to Qpen:4Ue$ti6n\ (FM-^^^^ applied ^ip 

the same manner as the Open Question to Full Model leQ-FH) stm the^ 
question types were presented in reverse order. - . \ 

Observdtioh Procedures and Data Collection 

Data on trainer questioning and child benayidr^were collected during 
probe and training sessions. A data sheet adopted from the one used by , 
StOviitschek and Armstforig-Iacino (1978) allowed for Gontinbdus -.recording of ^ 
trainer and child behavior^ thus*, affording'a sequentiaraccount of all 
behaviors emitted^^^fhg each tri-al. • Figure 1 presents a sample of 6ne ' 
teaching trial. This sample trial is typical of .the sequence of behavjprs ; 
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that pccurred during the dpen Question to Full Model diagnostic questionjng 



"^eijuence; ' Basic'a^ data on each trial>r The 

Jioriiontal axis of the matrix was divided into- sections which' indicated 

Question 1, Question"2., Question' 3 a^^^^ so on. 'j he, section for each question 

is further divided into the three categories of Stimulus (S) ^ Response (R) 

-Eonsequehce'o(G). The Vertical axis of the matrix lists the types of stimulus 

ijuestions that might be applied in any given trial . The trairier'began record-. ^ 

Ing in the left col^n and placed a check mark {>/) next to the question type 

that she asked first (e.g.* Open Question (OQh Multiple Choice. (MC), Re- 

■ ■ ^' ■ . ■ . ■ • 

strieted Alternative- (RA)i Full Model (FM), Partial' Model (PM)* or Other (0).) 

in this case the traine^ checked 0Q in the first S-R-G question seetibri. A 

plus" (+) or minus (-) sign mt used to indicate a correct -or> incorrect^ child 

respons^. If the child did not respond within 5 seconds a minus was/rec8rded.: 

•At the f|tr right the trainer ceUld also write cdrmfehts. In this instance the 

.trainer noted that the minus sign reprej;ented *'no respSnse" by^ the chfld; If 

' the teacher consequated the cfiild,. a plus was used' to indicate praise or 

;r fJbsitive feedback and a minus sign denoted criticism or negative feedbe/cfi . 

An empty space such a^ the ^ef und^r' Question 1\ ^'indic|t5d that .the ; 

>trairrer'did *n child, but move'd to.tfie next lever-^bf questldh • 

asking, i.e.,* Multiple Choice Question. Each time a new question type was 

firesehted, the trainer moved doWii one row i'efore taking data ,^6n ' the S-R-C- 

• 'sequence. If the trather ferrored at any ^eve of the S-R-C sequence she " 

circled that. cell.' An erroP was reWn^^^during the thiN question, ive. , ' 

; Restricted Alternative Question .| The trainer said, "It's not i'dog," but ' 

forgdt to ask* "What is it?" Th^efore the trainer circled the. check mark 

in that cell. . Additions^ dmtssidhs of substi tutiohs; were considered efroTs. 
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By glancing at J^entire tl^iaV it 'was' possible, to see if the sequeheef^^^^ 



of questions was corrfc by the teacher. By looking.. at.Figure 1 - 

it can- be seen tftat a correct Open Question to' Full Model sequence leads to 
a row by row* descending pattern. A row by row ascending pattern^ accompanies 
correct implementation of the Full Model to .Dpen Question sequence. • 

Expenmentcul Design ' ^ ^ 

A within-subject aeross behavior multiple baseline design was efnployed 

(Baer* Wolfe, & RisTey, 1968) . Replication b;fs ef feet was demon ac^oss 

•four st^bjects. A crds§-over design (Merson & Barlow, 1976) waV used with 

Subjects 1 and 2 to control for order pf training effect. Subject 1 receiyed . 

training interventions in this order: FM-OQ, OQ-FM^ FM-OQ and QQ-FM. ■ 

Sub/ect 2's training sequence- occurred in the opposite order beginning with 

QQ-FM. The training conditions for Subjects 3 and 4- were >^aried randomly . 

• _ V . . , • ' ^ • - . ^ f . 

Basel4jie .' Five probe sessions (Open Questions only) were conducted vHth 

each subject on eacP^^t of stimulus cards. The five sessions were held across 
a two week period. . ' *.. , •• • 

Intervention : Open Questi&n to Full Mod eL (9Q-FM) . The QQ-FM strategy 
^as used to trait^twp^^ets -of responses to^ each 'suBject. Jhe OQ-/M condition 
was 'terminate^ and another condition, begun when a subject reache^piteribn. 
The. criterion for' phase change vsas set at an average of 90% correct across 
three consecutive training sessions. " 

i .' " - ' - . i ■ --: ■ 

V Iii±erv ention: FUll Model to- Open Q uestion (FM-OQ) . As with the QQ-FM . ; 

• ~. ■ ~ T , 

condition, the FM-QQ strategy was enipToyed to train each subject two sets- of 
responses. Each subject was taught a set of responses- to criterion and a 
se change was instituted. : ' ' ; •' 
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As menttoned specific rjesponses trained under either edriditibri were, 
expanded' anS retrained in^ the* second instateinent o^^thl%^^^^^^^ 
e^niple^ a correct response in Set ia might be "bird singing,'' while the " 
c6rrect-respdgse^fr\.Set lb might.be "It's, a bird singing." 

''. ' ' kESULTS . 

: , , « ' • ... 

- ^- ■ ■ ., ■ . •. f ■• . ; ■ , , ' . • ^ 

Reliability ; *V 

A. - ^ Interobserver observations of =,trainer and child' behividr were conducted 
an average' of .25 sessions with a minimum of one reViabil.rty chgelc per cbn- 
: ditibn. Interbbser^yer^ agreement, on teacher behavior was-. talpulated by • - 

. dividing the. number bf a g^^eem^^ of figreements, pi us disagree-: 

■] _ ' { ■ ' *. • ■■ ■ - - - ■ _ ■ - •'" 

ments. Each trainer question in vthe diagnostic questioning series being 

: presented^ the order of entire sequence of questions, afid' traiher^ verbal : 

^ ■ •"' ■ ■' ' ' ' y _ ' _ _ . •■■ ^^'^ 

"^"^^edback were considered beh^^i or categories ar\d co'unted as occurrence agree'-i^ 

■ ' y ■>•"'' > ■ . 

■ , . ■ : ■ '.^ ■ : _ - _ . .-.f; 

^'^^r disagreements. Iriterrater agreement on trainer behavior ranged- ,/ 
from 821 to lOOl with a mean agreement of W^Si. interobserver agreement ^ 
on subject resptsnses was calculated-using the- same formula, ^ Plus or minus •; 
scores for each S^R-C Cdmpdnent of each question was scored as an a^emeht 
or disagreement;. Interobserver agreement bri;SUb3ect.. behavior ranged from 
. tO; 100% wUh. an average 98.5*^ agreement. . ■ ;^ 

Trainer PferfdrmanCie " ,. ; ' ■ 
Analysis of the trainer's use of questions revealed ^th 
trainers fol Towed the two qoestiohihg sequenees'w'ith a_ very low frequency , 
cTf, errors^ Trainer errors that did' occur wer0 errors pertaining to the -v 
. cdhstruction df questidns and ndt to the- sequence df. questidns. For instance, 
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" S trai her might. say,- "Is it a dog or cat?" i 'instead of "Is it a dog or is 
•, >it a eat?" At no time did trainer error^ in question asking exceed three 
per session. Bj/er .95 of tra.iner errors occurred duHng the first days of 
training. Few errors occurred during trie's^cdnd condition of either question- 
, , ing strategy. No errors were observed to occur with regard to noncbntingeilt 
use of praise.; No trai,rier errors were recorded during the baseline sessions. 
%he, rrajWit/ of trainer err^^ during the- OQ-FW ^ 

que,stion-1ng strategy. • , . - ' . \ 

Efejij- P er f orm^ nee ' • ■ ^ 

Figures 2-5 present the percejit of corrett r§sponses per session of 
Subjects 1-4, i-espeetively, across baseline and -two intervention contritions 
of SQ-FM and two intervention conditions of FM-BQ. tvci sets of stimulus 
cards and fotir sets of responses were trained per subject. ^Each subject's 
initial training on a set of cards is depicted in Figures 2-5 with solid ,.. 

circles and solid triangles. Expanded responses are designated with open 

^ -i. : . ■ ■ ■/ 

circles and' open triangles. :. : 3j 

■ ^ - ■ • '• ' ■ ^ - •• ■ 

. Figures 2-5 shdw that each" subject required fewer^days to fe'ach criterion 

when trained ''under the FM-BQ strategy than under the OQrFM questioning se- 
quence. Subject i required 12 and 17 days under the first and second OQ-FM 
° conditions, ^^respectively, compared to' t6 "and 5 days^^ Under . FM-OQ, representing 
a: total of 7 fewer days under FM-OQ. Subject 2 learned fhe target .responses 
.\ in 7 and 23 days under QQ-FM compared to 7 and t under FM-6q, a difference of > 
'20 days. Subjects 3 and 4 evidenced a similar pattern of correct fespondinig; . 
th'ey required 6 and 15 total fewer tra-Krii/ig days, respectively, under ;the 
• FM-OQ thanvthe pQ^FM; strategy. - / . ' / • ' . 
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. - . ■ - . ■ • ■ . ' ■ ^: 

: ■ ■ • r • - -■ ■ • '• -■ - -- >■■ - - * 

The performanee of the four subjects during the seednd*FM-QQ training 

strategy was consiSently betten-fhan the first FM-DQ eonditiohi Subject 1 

; M earned the second set of responses in 6 days, a reduction of 10 days from 

• the: fi;r?t ret, v Subject 2 reached criterion m the first ,set in 7 <lays and ' 

tBe.second: in -a days. Subject 3' learned the target nespbhses in 9 ahd^5 

days; Subject 4 in 4, and'3 days. On the average five fewer training sessions 

were raqUtr^d td_ teach expanded responses than the in^'tial responses under ^ 

. the FM-09 condition. No consistent relation between le'arning»of firsthand' ^ ; 

second response sets was observed under the 0Q-FM que^tibhing strategy. 

subjects I'and 2* for instance, required a greater number *bf days to lea^rn 

the first set bf responses. ' ; ' ' 

: • Another significant difference w&s that on the average 49% of all child 

: responses during the OQ-FM condition were correct (and subsequently praised) 

compared td^^% correct responding during the FM ^ 

» in the FM^g conditibh the subjects often were not exposed to two 

Question types", namely Multiple Ehoice and Restricted Alterjiative Questions 

during many trials because they responded correctly immediately following 



the full model. Therefore, all subjects were probed on Me-RA questions 

_ : . ■ J . . . 

fdVlbwihg one training phase of each questioning strategy. Post-testing 
revealed, that subjects respond^ to Multiple Choice and Restricted Alternative 
Questions correctly -at a. level above criterion, i.e., an average of 90% correct. 

' ' pISCUSSIdN 

Of the available research on teacher questioning behavior (e.g.* Adams, 
1964; Ascher, 1961; Gal^ , 1970) , there is: little evidence tb draw firm con- 
clusions regarding the relationship between teacher questioning and student . 

0 

O .1-0 
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performance. Hbw shauld.teaehirs construct q What effect do ^ . 

specific sequences of questions have on learner, performance? Gan questions 
or question seqQences be employed to lead 'students efficiently to desired 
i«espbnsest Such ^questions eomljaned wi$h-t€aGhp^ trainers and educational 
researchers strong recommehdatidhs fSf investigation and Validation of 
comnbn teach in^g strategies (Bablei 1977; Shores, Eegelka & Nelson^ 1973) 
led to the current study. The effedts of two diignostic questioning - / 
strategies, strategies that call for prespecified question asking behavio? 
on the part of the teacher were studied.. Qhe strategy, an Open Question , . . 
to Full Model (OQ-FM) sequence, was siriiilar in content and sequence to the 
strategy Stowitschek ancTAnnstrong-Iacino (1978) found to be effective for 
te.aching students with conceptual difficulties and computational deficiencies. 
The other strategy. Full Model to 0pen Question (FM-OQ)* employed the same 
question types in reverse order. Results indicated that- the FM-BQ strategy 
was superior in several respects to the OQ-FM strategy for training specific 
expressive language responses to- preschool children with atypical or delayed 
language. Mhile the OQ-FM sequence which provided an increasing number of 
cues and structure to guide the student's formulatioh of his response was 
sueeessful , the FM-OQ sequence which provided immediate and direct assistance 
to the child was the more efficient strategy. The latter required sub- 
stantially fewer training sessions than the OQ-FM sequence. (A total of 
53 sessions were used under FM-OQ compared to 101 sessions Under OQ-FM. j 

Under the FM-OQ conditions each subject appeared to evidence a "learning 
to learn" phenomenon or as Garcia and DeHaven (1974) and Hendrickson (1977) 
have noted, more efficient learning on subsequently trained response sets. 
The responses taught in the second FM-OQ condition were more complex, but " 
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were acquired in considerably fewer sessions than the initial responses. 

Further^ high levels of correct responding were evideheed earl ie^ during 

. It ^ 

training, in the FM-OQ conditions than during' OQ-FM conditions. That isi 

leetrning etirve$ under ^-0Q generally showed relatively, irtmedlate an,d ; . 

significant accelerations compared, tei slower and more vaV-iable curves 
. during the OQ-FM. These* observations lend credence to the nbtibn that the 

subjects "caught bh" to the fM-OQ strategy rapidly and learned how to use 
• tfie strategy productively. Any technology bf teaching which promotes an 

individual's ability to grasp the intent of the speaker and adapt his or 

- ^ - - — - 

.her behavibr tb aceofimodate tha.t intent should be viewed with care.ful 

interest by special educa'tbrs. The results of this study suggested that • 

the FM-OQ strategy may p particjjlarly useful for teaching children to ^ 

simultaneously learn njBw linguistic structures and new cbnt^htv provided 

. '- — — - . - I ' 

the initial selection of target behaviors is developmental ly appropriate. 

Across all trainihg phases -the subjects averaged 49fo cbrrect respbnding 
under the OQ-FM strategy and 83% correct re^pbhding under the- FM-OQ strategy. 
Teaching strategies such as the FM-OQ which promote high" levels of correct 
responding may be more desirable than strategies which -lead tb trial and 
error learning. Nbt bhly was the time required to learn specified behavibrs 
reduced under the FM-OQ s|pence, but as Hendrickson, Roberts, and Shores 
(19^) .f9,und, the level of positive feedback frbm the Instructor (teicher 
or parent) was increased.' An increase in positive consequatibn shbuld make 
the learning/teaching situation more enjoyable for teacher and student, 
trainer opinion of the twb questioning strategies suggested thatnhis may % 
indeed have been the case. All trainers preferred the FM-OQ sequence and' 
noted that since the participating children had limited language, i.e., . 
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few alternative responses in their repertoire's* direct* infriediate assistance' 
was rnost desirable. The FH-0Q strategy allowed trainers to intervene 
inmediately and bring th§ child *s response to a level that could be ^ \' 
positively consequated. On ^he other hand * if the subjects *'failed" at one 
level of question asking in QQ-FM sequence ^ they iiften acted ^perplexed or' - 
defeated when the next, question was asked, a: response that was punishing 
to the trainers. Furthermore, the next question ifi the OQ-FM sequence 
frequently/did not 'provide sufficient cues for the subjects to enable them 
to^'make a correct response. Subsequently* there was a relatively long . 
chjiin of teacher-child behavior with little or no positive cbhsequatidh, 
parti cylarly during thfe first days of training. 

/ ^n discussing the'greater efficacy of the FMr:dQ strategy it shoul^be 

' noted that mofe^ trainer errors occurred under the OQ-FW strategy and that 

- - - - - ^ - . ^. ^ 
these errors may have confounded the results obtained. The .possibility ^ 

: . . _ ■ ■ . - 

that child errors were a consequence of trainer behavior during the' delivery 

of the 0Q-FM procedure was examined. Inspection of the data showed that 

child errors, were not unusually high following a trainer deviation. More 

.importantly, however, is the fact that the total frequency of " errors was 

extremely low in both strategies and trainer errors cbuld not account for 

the difference between the number of subject errors under the two diagnostic 

questioning conditions. In addition during the second condition of each 

procedure'', FM-OQ always resulted in more efficient, learning* although no 

trainer errors were observed during training with either strategy. 

A mild level of generalized responding was noted subsequent to training 

with both diagnostic questioning strategies. Once the subjects completed 



training all were able to answer each question type correctly a majority of 
the tftrie when it was presented indepehdehtly. It would be djfficult to 
conelude that children exposed only to the FM-DQ sequence would respond as 
well tO'Multiple Choice (MC) and^ Restriated Alternative (RA) as subjects 
who were trained under, both FM-OQ^ and OQ-FM\ 'These data do suggest, however 

that in spite of minimal or no exposure to some questidh types (MC and RA 

'_ ' - __ \_ ■ • - V - - - - ■ 

duh'ng FM-OQ) handicappecJ preschoolers can lear^to respond correctly to a 

variety of question types/ One might hypothesize, that young .children could. 

be taught language responses appropriate to a •number of question types with 

mimmal direct training, if questioning strategies \^^e. applied consistently 

in some previously designated. sequence{s) . It would seem feasible that 

varidus question types could be embedded in diagnostic questioning -sequences 

30 that optimally timed (thdugh Idw frequency) direct training of these 

questions would result in high levels of 'generalized >espdnding. Clearly, 

researchers, teachers, ^parents and alt persons, involved in. direct service 

_ - ' ._ - ' _ _ • • • » 

to ydUhg handicapped, learners, could co^ributeij^ensely to add res si n| 
issues related to verification of the efflcts of diagnostic questioning 
sequences if simple data eolleetidn and reliable ihterventidn procedures 
were implemented. / 

T^ere was some evidence to suggest that the FM-0Q strategy may be 
beneficial fdr teaching higher level skills than those trained in the 
present study. The subjects herein had no history of spontaneous usage of 
the specific target behaviors. Thus, a strategy such as 0Q-FM which pro-__:: 
vided Tncreasing cues^was necessary, but not sufficient for rapid learning. 
0h the other hand, Ydr students with all response components in their 
repertoire but are not under appropriate stimulus cdhtrdl ^ the FM-OQ 

t" n 
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strategy may be the more useful for setting the occasion -for rapidi correct 
responding than the ^OQ*FM procedure. Even subjects with behavioral repertoires' 
that- indicate they are "ready" and likely* to gain from learnirig complex 
responses might learn mofe; efficiently in situations where initially sthDng 
support Is provided from the teacher,. Conversely, subjects who have , 
spdhtahebUsly displayed examplars -of. the desired behaviors might benefit , 
TOre from a^strategy that provides minimal cues (the OQ-FM sequence). SuQh -,\ 
a strategy would give the student an opportunity to weigh alterhafcives, 
engage in. divergent thinking, and/or "discover" a solution rather than simply_ 
wait for the answer to be modeled." 
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^ ^ SAMPLE -OPEN QUESTION- TO FULL . V 

Trainer ^(T): "Tell Hie about t'Hs*'' * " - : 

Subject- (sj: No response wi.tliin: 5 seconds, . • 

' (T): "Is it a cat or is it a dog?" 

■ M: "Dog." • ' . ■ . . '.^ 

(T): "It's not a dog. (What'is i.t?)" • 

(s): No response -•■ • . ^ ,, 

. (T): "It's a cat. What is it?"" . ^ ' 

:*{^):' "It's a cat." , , . j • . 

(T):= "Yesi good talking! It's a^cat.J" .t , 




FIGURE GAPTIONS 



FreURE i> SaSpU data Sheet wjth^ Beliaviors' during 

^ /^ ^ "Sh Opeii Question to FylT Model C^s^tiiC>n?^equence. 

FI'SURE- 2i ■ .Percent of Subjeet I's Gbrreet Responses during Baseline 

. ^. . ahd -Two Interyentibh Coailftlbn Model to-^Qpen 

'/ ; Question (FM-6q') and (jpenCQuestlon to- FUIV M^del (OCj-FM). 

.FIGURE/3:" ' PefceHt of Subject 2' s /Correct Responses, during Baseline 

' ' ' . <v:: atid Two Ifi^erventioh GbndltiohS of Full Model to 'Open 

Questith^ (rM-OQ) and 'Open (0Q-FH). 

,. * ' ■ * '■ ' ' ■ . - ■■ , ' ■ .'. 

FIGURE 4. Percent Of Subaec't 3 ' s Correct Responses during Basel^^ne; 
f ' ' , . ., and Twb I hterveritidh- Conditions Model to Open ' 

.• .; ' Question -(.FM-Qq)' and Open Question to Full Model (OQ-TmI .- 

fTgURE .5;. Percent.' of Subjectp4''s Cbrrec^^ Responses during Baseline'/ 

arid Two intervention CondUions of Full M^il to Open; 

guestidh..{FM-OQ)'ahd Opitl Question to Full Model (OQ-FM). 



